INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JULY 6, 1942 


“The most hopeful thing in our world is 


that out of our warring spites and mean- 


nesses there is the bare possibility of a wilfui 

change that will revolutionize human life. 

There is a way out and up, but only a fellow- 

ship of resentment and disillusionment can 

lead to that ... When Man realizes his little- 

ness, his greatness can appear.”—H. G. 
WELLS, in a preface to 
his new book, “You Can’t 
be Too Careful.” 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








By the time you read these words we shail all know 
a great deal more about a situation which can now be 
dealt with only in tentative terms. Before we delve into 
the possivle consequences, let’s take a moment to see 
what has happened: 

Although you will, of course, find no hint in Nazi 
communiques, the inside story seems to be that Rommel’s 
sensational advance was a surprise to the German High 
Command, and it has, in a sense, upset their plans. As 
we told you some weeks ago, the Afrika Korps was in- 
tended primarily as a diversion, to occupy the British 
kighth Army while Hitler prepared to strike elsewhere 
—quite possibly at Syria, in a move to place Turkey in 
an untenable position. 

Rommel struck at what was believed to be a line of 
steel, only to find it brittle glass. You know what has 
happened since. As this is written (Thursday) the situa- 
tion is much too muddled for accurate forecast. It seems 
to us possible that the German general may have been 
led into a trap. We shall know more about that in a few 
days. 

The situation at Sevastopol, by contrast, is the logical 
development of a cold, hard, deliberate German plan. 
It represents the northern prong of the pincers on Tur- 
key. And, in German calculations, it doubtless is worth 
all that it may cost. 


WHAT’S THE MEANING?—This is the Axis 
drive, aimed at knocking United Nations out of the war 
in 1942. To date, it is succeeding too well for comfort. 

Loss of Tobruk, the best Libyan harbor, and at least 
the neutralization of the great naval base of Sevastopol 
are serious disasters. But the portent of these Allied 
losses makes the situation even bleaker. Tobruk and Se- 
vastopol in Allied hands effectively blocked advances 
eastward. With these strongholds, secure, the Mediter- 
ranean and Black seas were too hazardous for Hitler’s 
hordes. 

Now, all that is changed. This week, German naval 
units have been reported off Sevastopol, indicating that 
the Russian fleet may already have fallen back to a sec- 
ondary base at Batum. The British in the Mediterranean 
are now, of course, on the defensive. 

But the point which, in the long run, may prove most 
significant is the improved supply routes now accruing 
to the Axis. Virtually secure from flank or rear attack, 
oil from Rumania may now be transported to the Rus- 
sian port of Taganrog, on the sea of Azov, and to Kerch. 
A glance at the map shows how this lightens the Nazi 
transport burden. (This is one explanation of U. S. ac- 
tion in bombing Rumanian oil centers. More activity 
there is to be expected.) Later, according to Nazi plans, 
Black Sea route can be used to transport supplies to 
troops in Caucasus, and to ship Caucasian oil to Euro- 
pean centers. 

Rommel’s primary objective now is to close the Suez 








prophesies... 


BRITISH CABINET: 
ing courage and coolness in personal crisis. 
He now has his vote of confidence, but real 


Churchill is show- 


test comes later. We forecast, at best, he 


w.ll lose some authority. If Alexandria falls, 
his Cabinet may well totter too. 


FRANCE: We suggested, some weeks 
ago, that Hitler probably would occupy all 
of France. That now becomes strong proba- 
bility as “protective” measure against 2nd 
Front, and because of difficulty in recruiting 
French workers for German factories. 


RUSSIA: We repeat and emphasize proba- 
bility of strong Nazi attack on Allied com- 
munication lines thru Murmansk and Arch- 
angel. 


Canal and the Mediterranean. We anticipate a simul- 
taneous move by Nazis, as originally planned, on Syria, 
already weakened by British withdrawals to bolster the 
Eighth Army. It is to be expected that Rommel, if suc- 
cessful in closing the canal, will drive thru above the 
Persian Gulf, in an effort to cut off supplies to Russia, 
now coming in via the Red Sea route. 

If Alexandria can be taken by the Axis, British navy 
might well be driven out of Mediterranean, making those 
waters in effect a highway for transport of supplies to 
Axis forces in Africa and the Middle East. 


TURKEY: These moves, actual and potential, cer- 
tainly are not without effect upon Ankara. Von Papen’s 
months of diplomatic planning and intrigue now come 
to a climax. Turkey, guardian of Europe’s backdoor, is 
a valuable ally for either side. Our belief has been that 
in a showdown she would fight rather than yield to Ger- 
man pressure. But the situation admittedly has deterior- 
ated. Dr. Fikri Tuezer, sec’y of People’s Party, and 
strongly pro-Hitler, has just landed a high official post. 
German military officials have lately been welcomed at 
Ankara. All in all, it adds up to bad news for our side. 

Strong suspicion that Germany’s bait to Turkey may 
be a slice of the coveted Caucasus. : 


ae 


Publisher. 


-..— Filling Sta- 
tion: “We'll take 
anything rubber, 
except a check!” 











Oude 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Fire on our fositions.”— Dramatic 
message sent to their own artillery by 
gallant Red Army battery at Sevasto- 
pol, hopelessly surrounded by Ger- 
mans. Battery died to last man, rather 
than surrender. 

“ ” 

“Our plane flew right over the royal 
palace. If the Mikado had been on 
the front lawn, | could have looked 
him in the eye.”—Lieut. Tnos. C. Grir- 
FIN, commenting on bombing of Tokio. 

“ ” 

“We'll have to use our wits and 
wood.”—Furniture manufacturer, com- 
menting on ban of metals for house- 
hold furniture. 

“ ” 

“Soldiers of a modern army demand 
modern service.”—Jonun E. SWEENEY, 
Ohio Sec’y of State, slashing red tape 
to permit Buckeye soldiers in training 
camps to vote in Fall elections. 

“ ” 

“Ireland would be a lovely place if 
you put a roof on _ it.”—American 
Soldier, commenting adversely on Ul- 
ster weather. 

“ ” 

“Il suppose we’ll be safe so long as 
we don’t call them HENS.”—Sen. 
James J. Davis (Pa.) in meeting of 
Military Affairs Committee, debating 
name for volunteers in Women’s Re- 
serve of the Naval Reserve (WRNR). 
In England, because of service ini- 
tials, members of the Women’s Re- 
serve are known as WRENS. 

“ ” 

“There goes the curse of the Army!” 
—Lieut.-Gen. BreHon SOMERVELL. ap- 
proving the dumping of hundreds of 
rubber stamps on a gov’t scrap-pile. 

“ ” 

“The world is in a hell of a shape, 
but personally, | don’t feel a day over 
90."—Gro. Ape, who recently cele- 
brated his 76th birthday. 


you on that?” 





“You’ve got to shoot straight.”— 
Sign above the cuspidors in Elks’ 
Lodge, Woodland, Calif. (They con- 
tributed the 30 rubber mats to salvage 
program.) 

“ ” 

“If Dewey had not fired the first 
shot at Manila bay 44 years ago, no 
shot would have been fired at Pear! 
tHarbor.”—Ror’r Nosie, Founder of 
isolationist Friends of Progress, in 
Los Angeles Federai court, defending 
himself against charge of sedition. 

“é ” 

“No longer should we regard our 
country as an asylum for all who wish 
to enter. After all, who wants to live 
in an asylum?”—Dr. WI L.1s H. MILLer, 
addressing American Ass’n for Ad- 
vancement of Science, recommending 
expulsion of all persons of Japanese 
ancestry. 


“ ” 


“This book is as personal as a tooth- 
ache.”—QUENTIN REYNOLDs, introduc- 
ing his new volume of war experi- 
ences, Only the Stars are Neutral. 


“ec ” 


“They wanted me to agree to kiss 
the big buyers of War Bonds. | said 
| thought that was kind of cheap, but 
they said not at $50,000 a kiss, it 
wasn’t.”"—LANA TURNER, commenting 
on a War Bond rally at Portland, Ore. 
(So she kissed ’em!) 


“| am asking you to help protect our 
secrets. | make no plea that you soft- 
pedal criticism of the Army. We make 
mistakes.”—Col. A. Rop’t GINSBURG, 
addressing American Newspaper 
Guild convention. 

“ec ” 

“President Roosevelt is the best pol- 
itician the world has ever known.”— 
LEON HENDERSON. 

ii) ” 

“In clearing the ground for the Wil- 
low Run plant, we had to remove a 
number of trees. We hope soon to be 
able to deliver one bomber in the time 
it took us to chop down one tree.”— 
HENRY Forp. 

“ ” 

“The only way you will ever elimi- 
nate fashions is to eliminate women.” 
—Dorotny SHAverR, Stylist and Vice- 
President, Lord & Taylor, N. Y. dep’t 
store. 

ce ” 

“The only free press in Norway is 
the money press.’”—Norwegian Avia- 
tor. 

ee ” 


“We know it is better to be first- 
class coolies under European rule than 
third-class coolies under Jap rule. But 
the difference is not enough to fight 
and die for. What we will fight and 
die for is the right to be no coolies at 
all, but freemen in our own free coun- 
tries.”—A Chinese, explaining the new 
spirit of his people. 


“e ” 


“With the possibility of ten million 
men in our armed forces, and one- 
third of the civil population engaged 
in war work, it may become necessary 
to issue distinctive uniforms to war 
workers to prevent their being sub- 
jected to criticism as _ slackers.” 
THEO. R. Sitzts, Chicago public rela- 
tions counsel. 
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CHILDREN—Neglected 


You can interrupt the improving of 
a road and ten years later go on with 
it about where you left off, but if you 
interrupt decent care for children and 
ten years later begin to feel respon- 
sible for them, you can by no means 
begin where you left off. You find 
them irreparably grown up, and grown 
up wrong—enemies and liabilities of 
their community rather than friends 
and assets.—Dorotny CANFIELD FIsH- 
ER, The American Child, 5-42. 


CO-OPERATION—In 


Wartime 

In every air raid shelter in London 
this prayer is posted: “Increase, O 
God, the spirit of neighborliness 
among us, that in peril we may up- 
hold one another, in suffering tend one 
another, and in homelessness. loneli- 
ness, or exile, befriend one another.” 


DICTATORSHIPS 


One characteristic of dictatorships is 
the superiority of people in prison to 
the people who put them there.— 
HaroLp DENNY. 


DIGNITY 


Juan del Vayo, the son of the Loyal- 
ist Foreign Minister, told me in Lon- 
don that he was eating a meal in a 
restaurant with another Spaniard 
when bombs began to drop nearby. 
Both ducked under a table. When they 
came up, an Englishman at a neighbor- 
ing table said to them, “And why did 
you do that?” 

“We thought it would be safer,” 
Vayo replied. 

“But,” exclaimed the Englishman, 
“what about your dignity?’—Lovis 
Fiscner, Dawn of Victory, (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $2.50). 


DOCTORS—Tire Priority 

We rather like the story about the 
west side doctor in Chicago who came 
out to find his car sitting on the wheel 
hubs, sans tires. Inside, he found a 
note: “Dear doctor: “Enclosed is 
$100. You can get new tires; we can’t.” 


FATE 

An American pilot had to fly a 
good distance through anti-aircraft 
gunfire and one of his wings was bad- 
ly damaged. On the long, homeward 
journey, the strain on that wing 
grew too great, and gradually the fab- 
ric covering it split. Minute by min- 
ute the tear grew larger. Then sud- 
denly, the ripping stopped. When the 
pilot had reached a safe landing his 
first act was to examine the crippled 





Quantity and Quality 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Battles are not decided merely by 
the quantity of material and the cour- 
age of the command. Indeed, the 
quality of command is the most criti- 
cal of all factors in war. Yet in nations 
which do not fight until they are at- 
tacked ... the selection of command- 
ers who know how to win battles is 
rarely achieved except by the costly 
method of trial and error. 


The primary advantage of nations 
like Germany and Japan, which have 
a warrior caste, is that their command- 
ers understand the war they are going 
to wage before they begin to fight it. 
. . . But while this explains a great 
deal, including our qualitative unpre- 
paredness for the kind of warfare we 
had actually to conduct, the explana- 
tion does not justify us in taking an 
indulgent and resigned attitude. The 
United States (leaving Britain’s fail- 
ings to the British) was qualitatively 
unprepared at Pearl Harbor and in the 
Philippines. We were qualitatively 
unprepared for submarine warfare in 
the Atlantic, and for the Aleutian cam- 
paign. 


The defeats we have been suffering 
are not wholly attributable to insuf- 
ficient equipment, and we shall 4e- 
ceive ourselves dangerously if we hug 
the delusion that they can be retrieved 
by sheer quantity production. 


Our defeats are attributable to an 
excessive desire not to hurt the feel- 
ings of likable men, and to a cub spir- 
it which protects and even promotes 
men who have failed and are clearly 
inadequate. In war, the lives of men 
and the fates of nations depend upon 
competence. We cannot hurt the en- 
emy mortally if we are too amiable 
to hurt the feelings of men who ought 
to be weeded out.—Condensed from 
Mr. Lippmann’s syndicated feature, 
Today and Tomorrow... 


wing. Just where the tear ended, he 
found that the fabric had been 
stitched extremely carefully and thor- 
oughly. It was those few extra, knot- 
ted stitches that had prevented the 
bomber from crashing. He unraveled 
the stitching and there found a hid- 
den message: “To the pilot who will 
fly this plane, all good wishes love 
and kisses.” The note was signed 
“Sheila.”"—Dickry Meyer, condensed 
from the book, Needed—Women in 
Aviation, (McBride, $2.50). 





Regrets 

Oh, what a lovely world ’twould be, 

And, folks, I don’t mean maybe, 
If Mamma Schickelgruber 

Had never had a baby. 
—JENNIE M. PALen, in “Between 
the Book Ends,” Good Housekeep- 
ing, 7-42. 











FORTITUDE 


A doctor who had authored a medi- 
cal text book sold the publication 
rights to a British publisher. There 
were certain color plates which the 
author had shipped on to England for 
inclusion in the book. Delivery was 
made. Three weeks later the author 
received a cable: “Sorry to bother you 
but we will need a new set of color 
plates. Please ship them to our new 
temporary address at seven ‘X’ 
Street.” 


With characteristic fortitude, the 
publisher made no mention that his 
premises had been destroyed by 
bombs.—Mervin L. Lang, Condensed 
from “Let There be ‘Life,’” Rough 
Notes, 6-'42. 


FRIENDSHIP—Among 
Soldiers 


Two boys in the last war were de- 
voted pals and friends. After a bitter 
battle one day, one of the boys found 
that his pal was missing and knew 
that he was somewhere out there in 
No-Man’s Land. He asked for permis- 
sion to go out after his friend but the 
commander said it was of no use for 
no one was alive out there after the 
withering fire of many hours. After 
great insistence, he was finally given 
permission to go. Some time later he 
came back with the limp body of his 
friend over his shoulder. The com- 
m5 said, “Didn’t I tell you it was 
né use to go?” to which the boy re- 
plied with radiance in his eyes, “But 
it was. I got there in ime to hear 
him whisper, ‘I knew you'd come.’” 


€ 
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GOVERNMENT—British 

In Britain there is a nice distinc- 
tion between failure and lack of suc- 
cess. Being a kindly people they pre- 
fer to think in terms of lack of success 
rather than of failure—therefore the 
man who has to go is very often 
“kicked upstairs” or sent out to gov- 
ern a few blacks somewhere.—ADEL- 
Pui, “London Calling,” The Financial 
Post, 6-27-'42. 


HOUSING—War Workers 

Reorganization of the gov’t’s $600,- 
000,000 emergency housing program on 
a reauistic basis is essential to prevent 
a breakdown of the entire war pro- 
duction program. 

It is no exaggeration to predict that 
the magnificent production achieve- 
ment will soon go backward for lack 
of housing. Then we will see 100-acre 
plants working at half capicity—and 
it will be too late to remedy the con- 
dition —From an Editorial in Archi- 
tectural Forum, 6-'42. 





Owed to Rationing 
A victim of war rationing ex- 
pressed his sentiments in the fol- 
lowing verse which he mailed to 
the rationing board chairman: 
“And when I die, please bury me 
’"Neath a ton of sugar, under a rub- 
ber tree, 
Lay me to rest in a new auto ma- 
chine 
And water my grave with good g1s- 
oline.” 











IDEALISM—Preservation 

One summer morning in 1941, word 
was received that the British gov’t was 
to pay half its yearly dues to the 
League of Nations. More than any po- 
litical combination, this gesture proved 
that the Allies have not yet entirely 
given up the League for lost. Money 
and food are being put into its grave, 
as they used to be put in the graves of 
dead kings.—Hans Hane, “The League 
of Nations in Wartime,” The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Summer-’42. 


INTEREST — Juvenile 


One of Dr. Angell’s children paid 
me as high a compliment as I have 
ever received. I was preaching in the 
Yale Chapel; this little girl sat with 
her father and mother in the presiden- 
tial pew; after I had finished, she said, 
“Mama, during Professor Phelps’ s@r- 
mon I didn’t itch once.”—WILLIAM 
Lyon PHELPS, “Angell of Yale,” Coro- 
net, 7-42. 


History, the Great Plagiarist 


“Chance brings it to pass that 
though he strains every nerve to fit out 
an expedition against England, which 
would unmistakably have led to his 
ruin, he never puts this project into 
execution .. . 

“By chance it comes to pass that a!! 
the countries of Europe except Ene- 
sand forget their old horror-and aver- 
sion for his crimes and now recognize 
the power he has gained by them. 

“There is no act, no crime, no petty 
deceit which he would, not commit, 
and which would not be at once rep- 
resented on the lips of those about 
him as a great deed... 


“Everything is done to deprive him 
of the last glimmering of reason, and 
to prepare him for his terrible part. 
And when he is ready, his forces too 
are in readiness .. . 


“The invading army flows toward 
the East... . The Russian Army suf- 
fers greater losses than were ever suf- 
fered by all the opposing armies... 

“But all at once, instead of that 
‘chance’ and ‘genius’ which had so con- 
sistently led him hitherto by an unin- 
terrupted series of successes to his des- 
tined goal, an immense number of 
‘chance’ circumstances occur of an op- 
posite kind . . . and instead of genius, 
there was shown a folly and baseness 
unexampled in history.” 

Pretty good, isn’t it? Whoever this 
writer is, he sure is teliing Hitler, you 
say? 

Well, the events he is describing oc- 
curred about 130 years ago; the name 


of the man he is dissecting with the 
cold remorselessness of the historian 
is Napoleon, not Hitler. 

And the man who wields the scalpel. 
writing 50 years after the event, is 
named Tolstoy. These are quotes from 
the most tremendous novel ever writ- 
ten: “War and Peace.” 

It is one of the most remarkable 
analogies in history. Our present mo- 
ment is much like that halfway 
through the novel, when Napoleon’s 
army has been checked and fatally 
wounded at Borodino, yet continues to 
move and fight almost iike an auto- 
maton. And the Great Bear, wounded 
and blinded and gory, yet stands un- 
daunted and tremendous across its 
path—From the Pittsburgh Press. 

Count Lyor (English: Leo) Totstoy 
was born on the family estate in the 
Tula province of Russia, some seven 
years after Napoleon's lingering death 
at St. Helena. He was reared by men 
who scorned and defied the little Cor- 
sican. Time had not tempered their 
tongues, nor marred the memories of 
1812. What they told little Lyof, he 
well remembered. In his fortieth year 
(1868) he completed War and Peace, 
which yet stands the monumental 
novel of conflict. 

There are several editions of War 
and Peace in the English translation, 
but our preference is one just issued 
by Simon & Schuster ($3.00) which-in- 
cludes new maps of the Russian battle- 
fields, as well as Tolstoy's own supple- 
mentary comment “Some Words About 
War and Peace.” 








MATERIALISM 


Not wealth but poverty is the last 
refuge of materialism. Need and want 
are condemned to overestimate the val- 
ue of common material things.—FRranz 
WERFEL, The Song of Bernadette, 
(Viking, $3). 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


-Since the German occupation of 
their country, Norwegian athletes 
have refused to take part in the sports 
events arranged by the Nazis. Instead, 
they have stood on the sidelines and 
jeered their protectors. On one oc- 
casion the Germans were giving a bad 
account of themselves on a difficult 
ski run. As they came to a certain 
turn, man after man flopped over or 
landed in a snow bank. Watching Nor- 
wegians did not conceal their mirth; 
at every spill they whooped with joy. 
The next day a Nazi decree an- 


nounced: “Hereafter it is forbidden to 
laugh in the civilian manner. Only a 
short military ha-ha is permitted.”— 
KATHERINE Lyon, “Norway's Secret 
Weapon,” Free World, 6-42. 

“ ” 

When Nanking fell, the Japanese ur- 
dered that all Chinese residents of Pe- 
king celebrate by displaying the Rising 
Sun and the Five Bar, flag of the Pe- 
king puppet gov’t. The Japanese sent 
Chinese policemen to arrest those who 
ignored the order; but the police made 
no arrest. They simply said to the ob- 
jector: “Old brother, put the flags out. 
It is wrong, we all know, but who ex- 
pects the dwarfs to understand rea- 
son? What really counts is that which 
is in the heart.” Then, when the po- 
licemen turned and started to go away, 
one of them would slip back and whis- 
per, “Stand the flags in a spittoon!” 
—Cur-CHen Cuao, “These, too, Serve 
China,” Asia, 7-'42. 
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News of the New 


DEFENSE: Ground feldspar, cheap 
and easily obtainable, is new recom- 
mended by OCD for extinguishing 
magnesium incendiary bombs. Superi- 
or to other substances previously sug- 
gested since it doesn’t burn, give off 
smoke, or scatter. Melts quickly and 
forms protective coating, which cuis 
off air and stops burning. 

“oe ” 

FUEL: Standard Oil announces 
commercial production of a new high- 
octane blending synthetic, which in- 
creases power of airplane gasoline; 
makes it possible to produce more of 
it. Will be avaiiable to industry, thru 
office of petroleum co-ordinator. 


“oe ” 


MEDICINE: Beef blood plasma, as 
substitute for human blood in trans 
fusions, made headlines this week, due 
to report of Harvard Medical Schwwl 
scientists, who tested 2690 Mass. pris- 
oners. Idea is not revolutionary. In 
early experiments, animal blood was 
invariably used in human transfusions. 
Don't let these tests deter you from 
donating to Red Cross b!ood banks. 


“e ” 





PLASTICS: Now, it’s “nuts. to 
Hitler” literally. Newest plastic used 
in certain defense tools is made of 
ground walnut shells. 


“ec ” 


PROCESSES: Announcement last 
week by Northrup Aircraft of method 
of welding magnesium may prove most 
important development of war. Mag- 
nesium is probably most abundant 
metal known (each cubic mile of sea 
water contains 9 billion pounds). Is 
one-third lighter than aluminum. Fab- 
ricating difficulties have retarded 
more general use. Now, all-magnesi- 
um planes may be development of near 
future. 

DuPont announces revolutionary 
method of producing hats, gioves, 
foundation garments, etc., by stamp- 
ing articles out of flat pieces of nylon 
fabric. Eliminates seams and ridges; 
results in greater form-fitting comfort 

“ ” 

TIRES: A new “overshoe” for tire 
casings is on the way. Made chiefly 
of cotton. Promises an extra 2500 to 
10,000 miles. 


“ ” 


WAR: From Switzerland comes 
word of new weapon, apparently de- 
veloped by RAF: incendiary charges 
floated to their target by small hy- 
drogen-filled balloons. 


PATRIOTISM—False 

We're beginning to know the patriot 
who hangs in his window a sign, “God 
Bless Ametica,” and then leaves it to 
God.—CHANNING PoLiock, Guide Posts 
in Chaos, (Crowell, $2). 





Meatless Days 

A letter from Joyce KiLM_Er, fa- 
mous for his poem “Trees,” written 
to his mother from the A. E. F. in 
France, May, 1918. 

Of course, we soldiers are under- 
going hardships and privations. We 
expect to. But we don’t spend our 
time advertising them. But in the 
States when they find they muct 
do without quite so much wheat, 
or meat, or something of the sort. 
instead of just going without and 
keeping their mouths shut, they ad- 
vertise their remarkable abstention 
by having “wheatless days” and 
“meatless days” and all that sort 
of hysterical rubbish, and filling 
the papers with the news, thereby 
disgusting us soldiers and undoubi- 
edly comforting the enemy. I 
think I'll start a strawberry ice 
cream sodaless day for the Army; 
it would be just as sensible as what 
the people at home have been do- 
ing. If you (I don’t mean you per- 
sonally, of course) have to eat haril- 
tack instead of butter-raised biscuit, 
why, eat the hardtack and shut up 
about it, but don’t be such an ass 
as to have a Butter-raised biscuit- 
less Monday.—Dearest Mother, ed- 
ited by Paurt ELponcan, (Fischer, 
$3.50). 











PEACE 


Innocently stinging was the little 
school-boy’s essay, “Ihe armistice was 
signed November 11th, 1918, and 
since then we have had two minutes 
peace every year.” 


PCLITICS—In Wartime 
Political parties do not manufacture 
basic, disrupting issues. Rather are 
they inclined to dodge such issues as 
long as they can. When an issue has 
reached a stage in public opinion when 
it is to the profit of a party to take 
it up, the function of the leaders is 
to frame it in a form that will get 
votes. ‘Even in war parties are apt 
to lag behind rather than to run ahead 
of public opinion. Their spirit of com- 
promise and the internal discipline 
enforced within the organization are 
a harmonizing influence—Harotp W. 
Dopps, “Political Parties in War 
Time,” The Yale Review, Summer-'42. 


Reports 
publisher of the newspaper PM, is be- 
ing inducted into the army are pre- 


that Ralph M. Ingersoll, 


mature. Draft board had not, this 
week, acted on appeal by Marshall 
Field, owner of the paper, for Ingei- 
soll’s deferment. Ingersoll is 41; di- 
vorced; has two dependents. Finan- 
cially unsuccessful PM, and its profit- 
able adjunct, the syndicated maga- 
zine, Parade, wiil continue. 

Those fantastic stories of ground 
glass found in canned salmon may not 
be all hooey. Some cases are pretty 
well authenticated. .. Enlisted men at 
Naval stations have a name for the 
physical ed instructors recruited by 
Gene Tunney’s dep’t. Call ’em Tunney- 
fish. . . Hays office has asked studios 
to eliminate all scenes showing waste; 
furniture-breaking; pie-throwing. 

Campaign to enlist Nurse’s Aides for 
hospital service isn’t going over too 
well. OCD wants Jr. League type. 
They balk at signing to put in 150 hrs. 
a yr. for three yrs. 

Girls who kick because they can’t 
get hose at a moderate price should 
reaiuize they’re in luck. Fire dept’s 
can’t get hose at any price—even for 
replacements. Situation’s getting pret- 
ty desperate in places. . . Another 
thing, ladies, while we’re in lecturing 
mood: better take off that army eagle; 
not to mention those shoulder bars 
that are probably the property of some 
sentimental shavetail. “It is neither 
smart, good taste, nor patriotic tc 
wear military insignia to which you 
are not entitled.” Besides, it’s agin’ 
regulations and may get the Boy 
Friend into trouble. 

Weather Bureaus are soon to give 
little lectures on folly of fast drivinz, 


along with their forecasts. Exampie: 
“Continued warm. Don’t cook your 
tires on boising pavements. You can’t 


replace them.” .. . No marked increase 
yet in liability insurance for horsc- 
drawn vehicles, but insurance men ex- 
péct it, seriously. . . Jewelers talk of 


setting the stationary hands of adver- 


tising clocks at 7:55 to Gommemorate 
Pearl Harbor. 
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PRAISE—Value of 

Old Angus MacGregor, who hadn’t 
a chick or a child, drove his horse- 
drawn delivery cart up and down the 
streets of a certain small town thirty- 
odd years ago. One or another little 
boy always perched beside him, and 
the little boys opened all the gates. 

“Ah, now, isn’t he the bright boy!” 
old Angus would exclaim. “Look you, 
the smart way he opens a gate! The 
help he is!” Perching on that cart, 
springing off at every stop was the 
favorite pursuit of little boys whose 
mothers by urging or lecturing 
couldn’t get the garden weeded or the 
kindling cut. But old Angus, prac- 
ticing child psychology of which he 
had never heard, hadn’t opened a gate 
for years, — CATHERINE MACKENZIE, 
“Growth of Responsibility,” New 
York Times Magazine, 6-14-42. 


RED TAPE 

An army officer was sent to a re- 
mote inland army post. Among his in- 
heritance from the previous post com- 
manders, he discovered a room full 
of musty files consisting of post cards 
and crders dating well back into the 
days of the Indian wars. Needing fil- 
ing space, he wrote Washington ask- 
ing permission to destroy the obsolete 
correspondence. A‘fter a number of 
weeks he received this reply: “You 
may destroy the files of 1868 to 1900, 
but you are to make a copy of every- 
thing before you do so.”—KVP Phi- 
losopher, Magazine of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., 6-42. 


SELF-INTEREST 

Some years ago, when I visited the 
desert country of Arizona, the man- 
ager of an isolated trading-post told 
me of an amusing experience. When 
radios were something of a novelty, 
he imported one from Chicago and 
was demonstrating it when the chief 
of a neighboring Indian village wan- 
dered in. “This is Chicago speaking” 
said the manager. Then, turning the 
dial: “Now, we hear New York.” And 
again: “That voice comes to us from 
Los Angeles.” 

“Ugh” commented the Chief. “What 
they say in my hogan?” 

When he learned that the little box 
couldn’t tell him that, he lost interest 
and wandered away.—J. B. PrigstLey, 
English author. 

QUOTE application: An apt anecdote 
to illustrate the point that you are 
the most important person in the 
world—to yourself. If you want to in- 
terest the other fellow, remember 
that’s true of him, too! 


American Scene 


“Leg-Art” is Big Business 

Calls trom boys in the Army and 
Navy for pictures of movie stars to 
put up on the walls of their barracks 
and carry in their wallets is booming 
Hollywood’s fan mail in a manner 
faintly reminiscent of the good old 
days. 

The girl who handles Betty Grable’s 
fan mail says she now has to send out 
around 1000 alluring leg-snapshots of 
Betty every week, as compared with 
350 a week before the war. 

Lana Turner recently got a super- 
urgent plea for a picture from a sol- 
dier in the Middle West who said he 
had bet a whole month’s pay that he 
would get a reply. Lana, or her duly 
authorized representatives, hastened 
to take the young man’s $21 out of 
jeopardy. 

Most of the stars never see their 
fan mail. Goes right to studio secre- 
tarial departments. 

Regardless of the occasional blurbs 
about Sadie Swoop’s setting a new fan 
mail record, the total volume of fan 
mail is nowhere near what it was in 
the good old days and probably never 
will be. Five major studios average 
around 30,000 letters a month each, 
against 100,000 once. 





The drop ccme with the change from 
silent pictures to talkies, which, with 
a greatly augmented flood of publicity 
details about the stars’ lives, brought 
them so much closer to the public that 
people no longer felt the need to write 
to feel close to the stars. 

The all-time fan mail record, never 
approached in recent years—with the 
possible exception of Gene Autry and 
his horse—is generally conceded to 
have been Billie Dove’s in 1927 after 
“The American Beauty” and “The Af- 
fair of the Follies,” when. she got 
35,000 letters in one month. 

Twentieth Century-Fox has the most 
elaborate fan-mail setup, for its stable 
of stars like Tyrone Power, Sonja He- 
nie, Victor Mature, Betty Grable and 
Don Ameche, 

Two damsels spend all their time 
handling the mail, using individual 
color combinations of stationery, type- 
writer ribbon and signature for each 
star. “Autographs” on pictures are 
either scratched by the star on the 
negative and printed right along with 
the picture, or forged by the secretary. 

Greta Garbo refuses all fan mail at 
the post office. She wants to be alone. 
—Condensed from Hollywood AP dis- 
patch. 








SMUGNESS 

A man had a cello with one string 
over which he drew the bow for hours 
at a time, holding his fingers at one 
place. His wife endured this noise for 
seven months. One night she said 
quietly, “I have observed that when 
others play that magnificent instru- 
ment, there are four strings over 
which they draw the bow, and the 
players move their fingers about con- 
tinuously.” The man stopped p‘aying 
a moment, looked at his wife wisely, 
shook his head, and said, “Of course 
the others have four strings on their 
cello and move their arms about con- 
tinuously, They are looking for the 
place. I’ve found it.” 


SPEECHES—Brevity 


“Be Brief; Be Bright, Begone.”— 
Lt. Col. Roy Dickinson, Banking, 
5-'42. 


STUPIDITY 


A farmer engaged a young man 
from town and discovered that he was 
not very bright. 

The new man was constantly put- 
ting the end boards of the cart on 
wrong. He would put the front board 
on behind and the back board in the 
front. Finally, the farmer painted a 
large “B” on each board and called 
the man’s attention. 

“Now, blockhead,” jhe said, “you 
can’t make any more mistakes. That 
‘B’ is for ‘before’ and this ‘B’ is for 
‘behind.’ ” 


WORRY 


It was a fine old Bishop, who, years 
ago, worrying his heart over what 
seemed to him the evils of a doomed 
world, tossing on his bed at midnight, 
thought he heard the Lord say, “Go 
to sleep,. Bishop, I'll sit up the rest 
of the night.”—Arkansas Methodist, 
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Dere Mable 
By EpwWarpD STREE?ER 





As most of you “over-forties” will 
well remember, Dere Mable, the epis- 
tolary history of a rookie soldier, was 
the big-selling fun book of 1917-18. 
(Current favorite: Private Purkey in 
Love and War, by columnist H. I. Phil- 
lips.) Ed Streeter now has a new book 
in which Bill's son, enlisted in World 
War II, carries on with letters to the 
folks at home. Streeter, a young news- 
paperman, was just back from Mexican 
border, with New York Nat'l Guard 
when war was declared in 1917. He 
went into service in France with 106th 
U, 8. Field Artillery; later served 
with Army of Occupation, in Germany. 


Gsood S 


tories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Two travelers in Ireland, returning 
home late one night, lost their way. 

Said one, “We must be in a cem- 
etery. Here’s a gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

The more sober of the two, having 
struck a match said, “I don’t know, 
but he seems to have lived to a ripe 
old age—175.” 

“See if you can read the name,” in- 
sisted his companion. 

Another match being lit—‘“I don’t 
know him, some fellow called ‘Miles 
from Dublin.’ ’—Keel. 








Dere Mable: Thanks for the box of 
stuff you sent me. I guess the brake- 
man must have used it for a chair all 
the way. But that dont matter. And 
thanks for the fudge too. That was 
fudge wasnt it, Mable? ... I got the 
red muffier that your mother sent me. 
Give her my love just the same... Its 
gettin awful cold. No wonder this is 
a healthy place. All the germs is 
froze. . . Youve red about those fellos 
that go swimmin in the ice in winter. 
I guess theyd iike our shouer baths. 
They say Cleanliness is next to God- 
liness, Mahe. I say its next to impos- 
sible... An these baynuts, Mable. 
They aint safe. When you get a lot 
of fellos in a trench with there bay- 
nuts stickin every which way some 
ones goin to get hurt sure. . . Im 
ritin this letter with my shoes off... 
My feet never been right since that 
winter I taught you to dance... 

You never saw such a place for roo- 
mors. These are army roomors. They 
havnt got nothin to do with the kind 
your mother used to take in. We here 
that were goin next week an that 
were not goin at all but were goin to 
be used to guard the Chicago stock 
yards. Then we here that all the 
mounted men are goin to be dismount- 
ed an all the dismounted men are goin 
to be mounted. An that the rest of 
us are goin to be made cooks... 

I went up for thirds at breakfast the 
other morning as usual and the cook 
said “You seem to like coffee” ... 
Right away I says back, “Yes thats 
the reason Im willin to drink so much 
hot water to get some”... 

Bill 





“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Doris HUMPHREY 
Dancer 


Two frogs were talking over the 
affairs of the world when one of 
them began to cough and choke. 
Flapping him kindly on the back, 
his companion said: 

“What’s the matter, have you 
got a man in your throat?” 








During a lull in A. E. F. activities 
in London last week, a colored boy 
from Chattanooga got in a poker game 
with a few English chaps. Picking up 
his cards he found four aces. Some- 
one had just bet one pound and the 
colored boy said, “I don’t know how 
yo’ boys count yo’ money, but I'll just 
raise yo’ one ton.” 

“ ” 


The occasion was a banquet in Bos- 
ton given in honor of the famous Eng- 
lish author, Hall Caine. Thomas Nel- 
son Page had been chosen to introduce 
the guest of the evening. Just before 
the toasts began, Mr. Page’s right- 
hand neighbor passed his menu 
around the table with the request that 
Hall Caine lead the usual “autograph- 
ing” with his signature. 

“A splendid idea,” exclaimed Page, 
whose knowledge of Caine’s works 
was embarrassingly meager. “I'll send 
my menu along, too. I’ve got to intro- 
duce Hall Caine in a few minutes, and 
I want to be able to say I have read 
something he has written.”—The Wall 
Street Journal. 


A mother asked her young daughter 
why she had no home work and re- 
ceived this answer: 

“Well, mother, I’ve thought it all 
over and I’ve decided we have to live 
a little as we go along.”—MAaARcELENE 
Cox, “Ask Any Woman,” Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

“ ” 


The boys were griping about the 
sons of politicians when a new voice 
spoke up behind them. 

“I’m a politician’s son,” said the 
voice, “and I’m in the Navy just like 
you ordinary guys.” 


The gang turned around to see who 
owned the voice. 


“Yes, Lieutenant,” 
Navy News. 


they said.— 


se en wen Ge. 
of the Week 


It was a slip of the tongue, but 
the lady spoke aptly when she tele- 
phoned the local radio station and 
inquired: “When will the Waropean 
news come on?” 

“9 

The old razor problem appears to 
be solved for the duration. The thing 
to do is to shave with them. — 
Esquire. 

“ee ” 

Say something good about a man 
while he is up. Even a tombstone 
will say something good about him 
when he is down.—Ray D. Everson. 

it) ” 

Reports leaking out of Germany 
show that morale has been weak- 
ened by the R. A. F. raids. Well, 
people who live in Reich houses 
shouldn’t throw bombs.—Howarp 
BRUBAKER, The New Yorker. 











“Why don’t you get some new 
toys?” said the modern mother to the 
toy dealer. “You are selling the very 
same kind I had when I was a girl.” 

“Ah, madam,” replied the wise old 
toy dealer, “what need of new toys 
when we have new children all the 
time?”—The Tezas. Outlook. 








